PHOTOTYPE 


Berenice  Abbott  (1898-     ) 

1.  Arabesque,  c.  1930 
Gelatin-silver  print, 

lV/,x9%  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

2.  Blossom  Restaurant,  1935 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
181ix23'4  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

John  Albok  (1896-1982) 

3.  Transportation,  c.  1940 
Gelatin-silver  print,  8x10  inches 
Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

Anonymous 

4.  Portrait  of  a  Man,  c.  1860 
Tintype,  3'/4Xl''/8  inches 
Private  collection,  New  York 


Eciward  Anthony  (1818-1 

5.  Union  Meeting,  Union  Square, 
April  20,  1861 
Stereographic  photograph 
mounted  on  pasteboard, 
3'/,x7  inches 

New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

6.  Union  Meeting,  Union  Square, 
April  20,  1861 
Stereographic  photograph 
mounted  on  pasteboard, 
3'/4x7  inches 

New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

7.  Lincoln's  Funeral  (view  of 
procession),  1865 
Stereographic  photograph 
mounted  on  pasteboard, 
3'/4x6y4  inches 
New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

8.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Steele,  c.  1880 
Photographic  carte-de-visite, 
4x2'/2  inches 

New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

Diane  Arbus  (1923-1971) 

9.  Patriotic  Young  Man  ivith  a  Flag, 
Neu-  York  Cit\  1967 
Gelatin-silver  print,  printed  by 
Neil  Selkirk,  20x16  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

10.  Woman  in  Flowered  Dress  With 
Swan  Sunglasses,  1968 
Gelatin-silver  print,  11  x  14  inches 
Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

Bill  Arnold  (1941-    ) 

11.  Lower  East  Side,  NYC,  1972 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
10x13%  inches 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York 
The  Elisha  Whittelsey 
Collection,  The  Elisha 
Whittelsey  Fund,  197? 


Richard  A vedon  (1923-     ) 

12.  Jeanne  Moreau  Wearing  Dress 
Designed  by  Pierre  Cardin,  1963 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
ll'/sXll'/g  inches 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,    New  York 

Gift  of  John  David  Dalton,  1963 

Abraham  Bogardus  (1822-1908) 

13.  Portrait  of  Samuel  F.B.  Morse, 
1871 

Photograph  mounted  on 
cardboard,  5'/2x4  inches 
New- York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

Margaret  Bourke-White 
(1904-1971) 

14.  Ornamental  Gargoyle,  Chrysler 
Building,  1934 

Gelatin-silver  print,  12x8%  inches 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York 
Gift  of  the  photographer 

Mathew  Brady  (1823-1896) 

15.  Broadway  Looking  hlorth  from 
Spring  Street,  c.  1867  (printed 
1907) 

Gelatin-silver  print,  10x7  inches 
New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

16.  Mother  and  Child,  1854 
Ambrotype,  'i"/i6X^%6  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 

17.  Portrait  of  M.P  Willis,  1857 
Paper  print,  17y4Xl4'/8  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 

Harry  Callahan  (1912-    ) 

18.  Black  Stockings  with  Black  Heels, 
1955 

Color  photograph, 
8%  xl3'/„  inches 
Light  Gallery,  New  York 

Larry  Clark  (1943-    ) 

19.  Untitled  (from  "Teenage  Lust" 
portfolio),  1981 

Gelatin-silver  print,  11  xl4  inches 
Robert  Freidus  Gallery,  New  York 

20.  Untitled  (from  "Teenage  Lust" 
portfolio),  1981 

Gelatin-silver  print,  11  xl4  inches 
Robert  Freidus  Gallery,  New  York 

Alvin  Langdon  Coburn 
(1882-1966) 

21.  The  Waterfront,  New  York, 
c.  1907 

Halftone  reproduction  from  gum 

platinum  original, 

6"/„x6'/,6  inches 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York 

The  Alfred  Stieglitz  Collection, 

1933 


John  Coplans  (1920-     ) 
22.  Bea,  1980 

Gelatin-silver  print,  16x20  inches 
Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

Bruce  Davidson  (1933-     ) 
2  3.  ChiU  on  Fire  Escape  (from  "East 
100th  Street"  essay),  1966-68 
Gelatin-silver  print,  11x8  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Roy  De  Carava  (1919-     ) 

24.  Leo  Parker,  1956  (printed  1981) 
Gelatin-silver  print,  13x8%  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

25.  Man  in  Window,  Moving,  1978 
(printed  1981) 

Gelatin-silver  print,  13x9  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Jed  Devine  (1944-    ) 

26.  Untitled,  1979 

Palladium  print,  8x10  inches 
Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

Paul  Diamond  (1942-     ) 

27.  Youth  with  Mustache,  1973 
Gelatin-silver  print,  16x20  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Morris  Engel  (1918-     ) 

28.  Harlem,  1947 

Gelatin-silver  print,  14x11  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Walker  Evans  (1903-1975) 

29.  Jennings  Carriage,  c.  1940 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
6x7'y,6  inches 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York 

Gift  of  Arnold  Crane,  1972 

30.  Subway  Portrait,  1941 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
6%x9%  inches 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York 

Gift  of  Arnold  Crane,  1972 

Louis  Faurer  (1916-    ) 

31.  Untitled,  1949 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
7'/2Xliy,6  inches 

Light  Gallery,  New  York 

32.  Bus  Number  7,  New  York,  New 
York,  1950 

Gelatin-silver  print,  8'/4Xl2  inches 
Light  Gallery,  New  York 

Andreas  Feininger  (1906-    ) 

33.  Diamond  Horseshoe  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  c.  1940 
Gelatin-silver  print,  11x14  inches 
Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

34.  Rush  Hour,  West  Side  Highway, 
1951 

Gelatin-silver  print,  11x14  inches 
Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 


Robert  Frank  (1924-     ) 

35.  New  York,  1954 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
11  xl4  inches 

Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

Charles  Fredericks  (1832-1894) 

36.  Mrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  (as  a  child, 
when  Sarah  Amelia  Cooper), 

c.  1858 

Ambrotype,  2y4X2%  inches 
New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

Lee  Friedlander  (1934-     ) 

37.  NYC,  /963 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
6%x9%  inches 

University  Gallery,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Ralph  Gibson  (1939-    ) 

38.  Untitled,  1975 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
20x16  inches 

Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

Jan  Groover  (1943-     ) 

39.  Untitled,  1978 

Ektacolor  print,  16x20  inches 
Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

40.  Untitled,  1980 
Platinum/palladium  print, 
8x10  inches 

Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

Jeremiah  Gurney  (active 
1840-1869) 

41.  Mrs.  Ray  Boynton,  c.  1855 
Daguerreotype,  l^liXl^i  inches 
New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

42.  Stuyvesant  Pear  Tree,  1863 
Collodion  paper  print, 
16y„  X  12 'y„  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 

Lewis  Hine  (1874-1940) 

43.  Italian  Mother  and  Child,  Ellis 
Island,  1905 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
6'/2x4y2  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

44.  Man  in  Construction  of  Empire 
State  Building,  c.  1930 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
4y4x3y2  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Alfred  W.  Jacobs  Galleries 

45.  Unidentified  Male  (Fames?),  I860 
Tintype,  lyjXP,/,  inches 
New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

Gertrude  Kasebier  (1852-1934) 

46.  The  Gargoyle,  1905 
Platinum  print,  7yi6x5y4  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 


I'etcr  B.  Kaplan  (19  W-     ) 

47.  F/.p  F/n/,  #7,  1975 
Color  photograph, 
2}%xm,  inches 
Colloition  of  the  photographer 

Sy  Kattelson  (192  5-     ) 

48.  Lad\  m  nicuk.  Library,  I960 
Carhon  print,  8x11',  inches 
Witkm  Ciallerv,  Inc.,  New  York 

Andre  Kertesz  (1894-     ) 

49.  Wmter  m  Washmaton  Square, 
1954 

Gelatin-siKer  print, 

16x20  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

William  Klein  (1928-    ) 

50.  Hat  and  Three  Roses  (Vogue), 
1956 

Gelatin-silver  print, 

13i/jX9%  inches 

Light  Gallery,  New  York 

Martin  M.  Lawrence  (1808- ?) 

51.  Ham  C/uv,  c.  1846-48 
Daguerreotype,  3'/2x2%  inches 
New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 

Helen  Levitt 

52.  New  York,  c.  1942 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
11  Xl4  inches 

Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

53.  Neu  York,  1972 

Dye  transfer  print,  14x17  inches 
Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

Jerome  Liebling  (1924-     ) 

54.  Cop's  Hat,  Union  Square,  New 
York  Oty,  1948 
Gelatin-silver  print, 

9%  x9"'„  inches 

Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 

George  Piatt  Lynes  (1907-1955) 

55.  Arthur  Lee's  Model,  c.  1941 
Gelatin-silver  print,  8x10  inches 
Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

Danny  Lyon  (1942-     ) 

56.  Upcoun,  1965 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
9%x9',  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Wendell  MacRae  (1896-1980) 

57.  Rhythm  Without  Beat,  Roxy 
Theater,  1932 

Gelatin-silver  print,  6^3X4^5 
inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

58.  Ocean  Lines,  1934 
Gelatin-silver  print,  9x7  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 


Joe  Maloney  (1949-     ) 

59.  Queens,  New  York,  19H0 
Color  photograph, 
7'/,x9%  inches 

Light  Gallery,  New  York 

Robert  Mapplethorpe  (1946-     ) 

60.  Orchid  and  Leaf  in  a  White  Vase, 
1982 

Gelatin-silver  print, 

38x32  inches 

Collection  of  Joel  and  Anne 

Ehrenkrant: 

Mary  Ellen  Mark  (1940-    ) 

61.  Untitled  (from  "The  Bar 
Series"),  1977 
Gelatin-silver  print, 

11  xl4  inches 

Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

Sheila  Metzner  (19  W-     ) 

62.  Michal,  1980 
Color  Fresson  print, 
23x31  inches 

Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

Joel  Meyerowitz  (1938-     ) 

63.  12th  Avenue,  1978 

Color  photograph,  ektacolor 

print,  8x  10  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Duane  Michals  (1932-     ) 

64.  Christ  in  New  York  City,  1981 
Polaroid  sequence  of  six,  each 
7'ti6x7'4  inches 
University  Gallery,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Lisette  Model  (1906-1983) 

65.  Fifth  Avenue-Rush  Hour,  1949 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
19^8X24 '-8  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 

Barbara  Morgan  (1900-     ) 

66.  Pearl  Primus,  Speak  to  Me  of 
Rivers,  1944 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
10'ixl3%  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

67.  Opacities,  1968 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
10'4Xl2'.,  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Ruth  Orkin  (1921-     ) 

68.  Easter  Sunday,  Saks  Fifth  Aienue, 
c.  1948 

Gelatin-silver  print, 

12y4x9  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Paul  Outerbridge,  Jr.  (1896-1958) 

69.  Eggs  in  Bowl,  1922 
Platinum  print,  3%x2\  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 


70.  Untitled,  1940 

Carbro  print,  10x14  inches 
Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

Pach  Brothers  Studio,  New 
York,  (1872-    ) 

71.  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  c.  1880 
Photographic  carte-de-visite, 
6'/2x4'/4  inches 

Private  collection.  New  York 

Tod  Papageorge  (1940-     ) 

72.  Centra/  Park,  1978 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
16x20  inches 

Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

73.  New  York  City  Disco,  1979 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
20x16  inches 

Daniel  Wolf,  Inc.,  New  York 

Irving  Penn  (1917-     ) 

74.  John  Marin,  1947 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
9x7'4  inches 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York 

Gift  of  Irving  Penn,  1961 

75.  Harlequin  Dress,  New  York,  1950 
Platinum/palladium  print  on 
aluminum  support, 
20%xl8%  inches 
Marlborough  Gallery,  New  York 

Richard  Prince  (1949-     ) 

76.  Untitled,  1982 

Type  C  print,  30x44  inches 
Collection  of  Carroll  Dunham 

Don  Rodan  ( 1950-    ) 

77.  Valentine,  1976-81 
Cibachrome,  8x10  inches 
Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

Napoleon  Sarony  (1821-1896) 

78.  The  Reading  of  the  Play,  c.  1877 
Composite  photograph, 
12^,6X15^8  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 

Cindv  Sherman  (1954-     ) 

79.  Untitled,  1982 

Type  C  print,  15'/2X9  inches 
Metro  Pictures,  New  York 

Aaron  Siskind  (190V     ) 

80.  New  York,  1951 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
21%xI8',8  inches 

Light  Gallery,  New  York 

81.  "Peace  Meals,"  Harlem,  1937 
Gelatin-silver  print, 

11  x7%  inches 

Light  Gallery,  New  York 

Sandy  Skoglund(  1946-     ) 

82.  Hangers,  1982 
Cibachrome,  30x40  inches 
Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 


Neal  Slavin  (1941-    ) 

83.  Group  Portraits:  New  York  1974 
Color  photograph, 

UM'isX  15%  inches 

University  Gallery,  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Eve  Sonneman  (1946-    ) 

84.  N.Y  Cops,  Suicide  Pillow,  1982 
Cibachrome,  20x24  inches 
Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

85.  Considerations,  1976 
Cibachrome  prints,  two  images, 
each  7'/,x9'/8  inches 
Collection  of  the  photographer 

Edward  Steichen  (1879-1973) 

86.  Portrait  (Camera  Work  v.  II,  plate 
IX),  1903 

Black  and  white  halftone, 

6%  X  5 1/4  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

87.  John  Barrymore  as  Hamlet,  1922 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
16'?',6Xl3'/8  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 

Ralph  Steiner  (1899-    ) 

88.  Louis  Lozowick,  c.  1930 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
9%(,xl\  inches 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York 

John  B.  Turner  Fund,  1975 

Alfred  Stieglitz  (1864-1946) 

89.  The  Terminal,  1893 
Photogravure,  9'/2Xl2'/2  inches 
Collection  of  Samuel  Wagstaff 

90.  The  Steerage,  1907 
Photogravure,  lO'/zXO'/j  inches 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York  77.106 

91.  The  Asphalt  Paver:  New  York, 
1892  {Camera  Work  v.  XLI,  1913) 
Photogravure,  b^xl  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Paul  Strand  (1890-1976) 

92.  Man  uith  Derby  Hat,  N.Y 
(Camera  Work  v.  XLIX/L),  1917 
Photogravure,  8%x6'/g  inches 
Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

George  Tice  ( 1938-    ) 

93.  Loiter  Manhattan  from  Jersey 
City,  N.}.  01,1979 
Gelatin-silver  print, 
lO'/ixOys  inches 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc.,  New  York 

Underwood  &c  Underwood 
Studio  (1880-1925.  reestablished 
1931) 

94.  Si;tth  Aienue,  i889 
Stereographic  photo  on 
cardboard  mount,  3'/2x7  inches 
New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York 


The  Development  of  Photography  in  New  York  City 


.839=1920 


Photography  has  been  in  existence  for  close  to  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  in  that  interval  has  come  to  dominate  our  concepts  of  what  is 
real.  The  medium  is  now  so  ubiquitous  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  magical  the  marriage  of  chemistry  and  optics  seemed  to  its  first 
observers.  Like  the  steam  engine  and  the  railroad  before  it,  photog- 
raphy almost  immediately  had  a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre  (1787-1851)  revealed  the  technique 
he  called  the  daguerreotype  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  August,  1839.  Earlier  that  year,  the  American 
painter  and  inventor  Samuel  Morse  (1791-1872)  had  traveled  to 
France  to  publicize  an  invention  of  his  own:  the  telegraph.  He  visited 
Daguerre  and  learned  the  basics  of  the  process,  and  returned  to  New 
York  with  the  equipment  necessary  to  produce  the  first  photographs 
taken  in  the  New  World.  Before  the  year  was  out,  Francois  Gourand, 
the  sales  agent  for  a  firm  authorized  to  manufacture  cameras  and 
supplies,  arrived  in  New  York  to  teach  the  technique  and  take  orders 
for  cameras.  In  the  spring  of  1840  the  first  commercial  portrait  studio 
opened  on  Broadway.  The  American  passion  for  photography  began. 

Daguerre's  process  produced  a  unique  positive  image  on  a  plate  of 
polished  silver  made  light  sensitive  with  iodine  and  developed  with 
mercury  fumes.  The  finished  image  was  crisp  but  reversed,  as  in  a 
mirror,  and  it  was  mounted  in  a  case  so  it  resembled  the  painted 
miniatures  fashionable  in  the  eighteenth  century.  However,  the  length 
of  the  exposure  was  so  long  that  portraiture,  when  possible  at  all,  was 
an  ordeal  for  the  sitter.  There  was  also  no  way  to  produce  copies. 

At  roughly  the  same  time  as  Daguerre's  experiments  in  France,  the 
English  scientist  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot  (1800-1877)  discovered  a 
photographic  process  which  yielded  a  negative  image  on  paper  that 
could  then  be  used  to  print  any  number  of  positive  copies.  This  crucial 
difference  would  revolutionize  photography  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  the  early  prints  Talbot  produced  lacked  the  sharp- 
ness of  detail  found  in  daguerreotypes.  For  this  reason,  Talbot's 
process,  dubbed  the  calotype,  never  approached  the  popularity  of  the 
daguerreotype. 

Gourand's  stay  in  New  York  generated  massive  publicity,  especially 
as  Morse  soon  began  to  attack  him  in  the  press  for  misrepresenting 
Daguerre  and  generally  defrauding  the  public.  But  the  equipment  he 
sold  spawned  a  host  of  would-be  innovators,  and  the  first  American 
patent  for  a  camera  was  granted  in  May,  1840.  The  chief  goal  of  these 
pioneer  photographers  was  to  reduce  sufficiently  the  exposure  time  in 
order  to  make  portraiture  feasible,  this  being  the  medium's  most 
profitable  usage.  Given  the  profit  motive,  refinements  in  both  the 
chemical  and  optical  aspects  of  the  process  were  soon  developed.  With 
them,  and  the  aid  of  iron  braces  to  help  the  sitter  remain  motionless 
for  thirty  seconds  or  longer,  portrait  galleries  thrived.  By  1844 
Manhattan  boasted  sixteen  studios.  By  1850,  no  fewer  than  fifty-nine 
were  in  operation,  and  the  next  year  that  number  rose  to  seventy-one. 

Mathew  Brady  (1823-1896)  opened  his  first  studio  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  became  the  best  known  photographer  of  the 
medium's  first  epoch.  Brady  eventually  headed  two  studios  in  New 
York  and  a  third  in  Washington,  employing  camera  "operators"  to  take 
the  pictures  that  bore  his  name.  During  the  Civil  War,  Brady  sent 
teams  of  photqgraphers  to  record  the  corpse-strewn  battlefields  and 
smouldering  ruins  left  by  the  fighting.  These  were  widely  reproduced  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  printed  wood-engraved  line  drawings 
copied  from  them.  Photographs  could  not  yet  arrest  action,  but  the 


desolate  scenes  caused  by  faraway  battles  were  brought  to  many  homes 
through  Brady's  pictures. 

However,  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  daguerreotype  was  an 
outmoded  process.  While  the  price  of  a  daguerreotype  portrait  had 
dropped  from  as  much  as  seven  dollars  each  to  two  for  25  cents,  new 
discoveries  allowed  cheaper  and  faster  portraits  to  be  made.  These  were 
soon  adopted  by  Brady  and  many  other  daguerreotypists,  such  as 
Jeremiah  Gurney  (active  1840-69)  and  Abraham  Bogardus  (1822- 
1908).  Working  from  Talbot's  negative  process,  many  tried  to  bind  the 
light-sensitive  silver  salts  to  glass  instead  of  paper,  thereby  providing 
the  sharpness  that  paper  negatives  lacked.  Some  success  was  found 
using  albumen  as  a  binder.  However,  the  most  practical  method  was 
invented  by  Frederick  Scott  Archer  in  1851  using  a  recently  discovered 
polymer,  collodion.  The  collodion  process  was  first  used  to  produce 
mock  daguerreotypes  like  the  ambrotype— a  positive  image  on  glass 
that  was  backed  with  dark  cloth  to  make  it  visible.  Collodion-coated 
sheet  iron  made  for  even  cheaper  pictures,  popularly  called  ferrotypes 
or  tintypes.  But  neither  of  these  processes  dethroned  the  daguerreo- 
type. The  technique  that  finally  replaced  the  daguerreotype  was  devel- 
oped in  France  by  Adolphe-Eugene  Disderi  (1819-90?).  He  used  glass 
negatives  and  an  ingenious  camera  that  shot  several  different  poses  on- 
to the  same  plate.  The  negative  was  printed  onto  sensitized  paper 
which  was  then  cut  into  eight  or  more  small  portraits.  These  were 
pasted  on  cardboard  mounts  about  the  size  of  a  calling  card  and  thus 
became  known  as  carte-de-visites.  This  increased  the  productivity  of 
the  camera  operator  and  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  each  picture. 

New  applications  of  photography  emerged  with  the  collodion/ 
paper  process.  While  daguerreotypes  had  occasionally  been  used  to 
record  scenic  views  and  important  events,  the  inexpensiveness  of  the 
collodion  process  and  the  ease  of  producing  many  prints  from  a  single 
negative  made  documentary  photography  much  more  practical. 
Stereographic  views,  for  example,  were  first  produced  with  daguerre- 
otypes, but  the  technique  came  into  its  own  with  the  cheap  paper 
print.  The  stereograph  used  two  pictures  taken  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  apart  and  mounted  on  cardboard.  When  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  apparatus,  the  two  images  fuse,  producing  a  three-dimen- 
sional effect.  Hailed  as  the  ultimate  in  realism,  stereo  views  were  taken 
of  every  possible  subject  and  scene  and  sold  by  the  millions  to  an  avid 
public.  Edward  Anthony  (1818-1888),  a  photographer  and  publisher  of 
stereo  views,  decreased  the  exposure  time  so  that  action  could  effective- 
ly be  stopped.  His  "instantaneous  views"  of  the  streets  of  New  York 
showed  pedestrians  frozen  in  mid-stride,  which  proved  to  be  a  revela- 
tion for  anatomists  studying  locomotion.  Anthony's  views  inspired 
further  research  into  stopped-action  photography,  which  eventually 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  motion  picture. 

The  documentary  urge  manifested  by  stereo  views  led  photog- 
raphers to  focus  upon  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  Jacob  Riis 
(1849-1914),  himself  an  immigrant  from  Denmark,  returned  to  the 
slums  of  the  Lower  East  Side  in  Manhattan  during  the  1880s  to  record 
the  lives  of  those  who  lived  there.  With  newly  invented  flash  powder, 
he  used  a  "flash  and  dash"  method  to  capture  street  "arabs"  asleep  in  a 
doorway,  or  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  a  back  tenement  and  show 
whole  families  eking  out  a  living  on  piecework.  His  pictures,  published 
in  newspapers  and  in  book  form,  raised  public  consciousness  of  the 
plight  of  the  urban  poor,  and  led  to  reforms  in  tenement  construction. 
Lewis  Hine  (1874-1940),  a  sociologist,  made  similar  pictures  starting  in 
1905.  He  photographed  immigrants  arriving  at  Ellis  Island,  and  later 
documented  child  labor  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Hine,  like  Riis, 
used  his  photos  to  motivate  legal  reforms.  Both  relied  on  the  verisimili- 


tude  ot  the  photograph  to  make  their  arguments  for  social  change.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  objective  accuracy  of  photography  was  a  cen- 
tral issue  in  a  debate  that  had  begun  soon  after  photography  appeared: 
could  photography  be  an  art? 

Until  the  last  decades  of  the  century,  photographic  production  in 
New  York  had  a  decidedly  commercial  flavor.  Unlike  France  and  Eng- 
land, there  were  few  amateurs  with  the  leisure  and  means  to  e.xplore 
the  medium  for  its  own  sake.  But  each  technical  innovation  made 
photography  more  accessible  to  the  non-professional  public.  In  the 
1870s  and  1880s  amateur  camera  clubs  began  to  form.  In  1888  George 
Eastman  introduced  the  Kodak,  a  camera  which  required  no  special 
skills  to  operate.  It  was  sold  loaded  with  gelatin  emulsion  film,  the 
advertisements  reading  "you  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest."  The 
snapshot  was  born. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  few  photographs  made  as  works  of  art  con- 
sciously imitated  painting,  either  in  subject  matter  and  composition  or 
by  actually  mimicking  the  appearance  of  paintings.  The  Reading  of  the 
Play  by  Napoleon  Sarony  (1821-1896)  is  typical  of  this  kind  of  art 
photography.  At  first  glance  it  is  hard  to  see  that  it  is  even  a  photo- 
graph. Both  the  background  and  the  figures  have  been  so  heavily 
retouched  that  it  has  lost  the  feeling  of  photographic  accuracy.  The 
individual  figures  in  this  scene  were  shot  separately,  and  the  whole 
then  pieced  together  from  the  negatives:  a  technique  known  as  com- 
posite photography.  It  was  against  photographs  of  this  type  that  the 
English  photographer  Peter  Henry  Emerson  reacted,  calling  the  aims 
of  the  painterly  school  of  photography  "anachronistic."  The  reper- 
cussions of  his  theories  were  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Tlie 
new  scht^ol  of  art  photography  that  followed  Emerson  condemned 
retouching  and  composite  printing,  and  some  photographers  even  re- 
nounced enlarging  or  cropping  prints.  Soft  focus  was  considered  the 
appropriate  treatment,  which,  in  turn,  led  to  work  as  painterly  as  any 
produced  by  the  composite  method. 

In  the  1890s,  Alfred  Stieglitz  (1864-1946)  emerged  as  the  champion 
of  art  photography  in  New  York.  Stieglitz  had  gone  to  Germany  in  his 
teens  to  study  engineering.  Instead  he  found  himself  drawn  to  photog- 
raphy, and  entered  a  number  of  exhibitions  in  Europe.  Returning  to 
New  York  in  1890,  he  became  involved  with  the  amateur  movement 
here,  editing  several  magazines  published  by  camera  clubs.  He  wrote 
extensively,  and  became  widely  recognized  both  as  a  photographer  and 
theoretician.  Unhappy  with  the  low  standards  of  amateur  organiza- 
tions and  exhibitions,  Stieglitz  responded  by  organizing  the  Photo- 
Secession,  a  group  of  twelve  photographers  that  included  Edward 
Steichen  (1879-1973),  Gertrude  Kasebier  (1852-1934),  and  Alvin 
Langdon  Coburn  (1882-1966).  By  calling  themselves  "Secessionists" 
the  group  allied  itself  philosophically  with  modernist  movements  in 
European  art. 

While  Steichen  and  other  Photo-Secession  members  practiced 
what  was  described  as  "pictorial"  photography,  using  techniques  like 
gum-bichromate  printing  to  create  images  much  like  charcoal  draw- 
ings, Stieglitz  became  interested  in  the  idea  of  "pure  photography." 
This  aesthetic,  which  emphasized  the  inherent  nature  of  photography 
and  rejected  its  ability  to  look  like  other  media,  gradually  became  pre- 
dominant. In  1905  Stieglitz,  at  Steichen's  urging,  opened  a  suite  of 
galleries  at  291  Fifth  Avenue,  where  the  Photo-Secessionists  exhibited 
their  own  work  as  well  as  advanced  European  and  American  painting. 
Many  of  the  Post-impressionists  and  Cubists  were  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  America  at  the  "Little  Galleries  of  the  Photo-Secession,"  and 
Stieglitz  also  promoted  these  artists  in  Camera  Work,  the  magazine 
published  by  the  Photo-Secession. 


Camera  Work  served  to  disseminate  the  ideas  and  images  of  the 
Photo-Secession,  and  also  introduced  the  work  of  younger  photog- 
rapihers  to  the  public.  In  1917,  Stieglitz  devoted  the  last  issue  of  the 
magazine  to  Paul  Strand  (1890-1976),  whose  direct,  unequivocal  use  of 
the  medium  epitomized  Stieglitz's  ideal  of  "straight  photography,"  that 
is,  photography  that  resembled  nothing  other  than  itself. 

In  the  two  decades  following  the  demise  of  Camera  Work,  many 
of  the  photographers  that  it  had  supported  went  on  to  take  roles  in 
the  new  markets  for  photography— magazines  such  as  Vanity  Fair,  For- 
tune, and  Life,  and  the  illustrated  newspapers.  New  methods  for  repro- 
ducing photographs  in  print  made  these  new  publications  possible, 
which  in  turn  created  the  new  fields  of  advertising,  fashion,  and  news 
photography. 

Between  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth,  photography  grew  from  a  scientific  novelty 
to  a  full-scale  industry.  Through  constant  technical  innovation,  the 
medium  realized  its  identity  as  both  a  distinct  art  form  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  communication  of  facts.  In  the  years  that  followed,  the  two 
guises  of  photography— as  subjective  medium  of  art  and  as  objective 
recorder  of  reality— have  continued  to  intrigue  both  photographers 
and  audiences  alike. 

-PhiUp  Hotchkiss  Walsh 


The  rapidly  advancing  technology  of  the  1920s  brought  about  a 
new  era  in  photography.  With  the  introduction  of  small,  hand-held 
cameras,  the  medium  no  longer  belonged  exclusively  to  the  profes- 
sional. The  Leica,  first  introduced  in  1925,  became  the  standard  for 
small  cameras  using  35mm  film.  Referred  to  as  the  "candid  camera," 
the  Leica  put  photography  into  the  hands  of  amateurs  and  made  pic- 
ture-taking a  popular  pastime.  No  longer  encumbered  by  bulky  equip- 
ment, photographers  experienced  new  freedom  outside  of  the  studio. 
In  effect,  the  new  cameras  allowed  greater  access  to  all  types  of  subject 
matter.  By  the  late  1920s,  the  growing  skyline  of  Manhattan  had 
become  a  well  explored  theme.  Increasing  numbers  of  the  new  archi- 
tectural structures  known  as  skyscrapers  were  changing  the  city,  inspir- 
ing painters  and  photographers  to  record  their  contemporary,  urban 
environment. 

Black  and  white  photography  was  a  well  established  art  form  by 
the  1930s  and  photographers  began  treating  their  subjects  with  greater 
objectivity  and  directness.  Such  photographers  as  Berenice  Abbott 
and  Margaret  Bourke-White,  with  their  more  realistic,  less  pictorial 
styles,  exemplified  this  new  objective  emphasis. 

Pictorial  magazines,  increasingly  popular  during  the  Depression, 
gave  photographers  a  new  way  to  reach  the  public.  Fortime,  published 
by  Henry  R.  Luce,  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  magazines.  After  seeing 
some  of  Margaret  Bourke-White's  early  industrial  photographs.  Luce 
asked  her  to  be  Fortune's  associate  editor.  Through  her  work  for  this 
magazine,  Bourke-White  became  a  prominent  figure,  giving  a  wide 
public  a  concrete,  realistic  vision  of  the  world. 

After  returning  to  Manhattan  from  Europe  in  1929,  Berenice 
Abbott  began  documenting  the  transitional  city  scene.  She  wrote  in 
1951,  "If  a  medium  is  representational  by  nature  of  the  realistic  image 
formed  by  a  lens,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  stand  on  our  heads  to 
distort  that  function,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  take  hold  of  that  very 
quality,  make  use  of  it  and  explore  it  to  the  fullest." 


In  contrast,  the  1940s  brought  the  first  stylistic  evolution  away 
from  objective  photography  as  photographers  made  a  conscious  effort 
to  capture  the  drama,  emotion  and  intensity  of  the  moment.  This 
change  was  brought  about  in  part  by  the  widespread  emergence  of 
photojournalism  during  World  War  II.  The  war  gave  photographers 
abroad  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  see  life  and  death  up  close  and 
to  document  them  for  mass  consumption. 

Likewise,  photographers  at  home  were  recording  life  in  the  United 
States  in  comparable  styles.  One  of  the  best  known  photographers 
of  this  period  was  Arthur  Fellig,  better  known  as  Weegee.  Because  of 
Fellig's  uncanny  ability  to  be  where  the  action  was,  it  became  a  com- 
mon joke  among  his  fellow  reporters  that  he  was  aided  by  a  Ouija 
board,  hence  his  nickname  "Weegee."  He  chose  the  Bowery  area  of 
Manhattan  as  his  major  subject,  attracted  to  this  part  of  the  city  at 
night  because  of  its  street  violence.  Weegee's  usual  equipment  was  that 
of  the  press  photographer:  the  Speed  Graphic,  a  plate  camera  with  a 
4"x5"  format  and  an  automatic  synchronized  flash.  This  equipment 
facilitated  the  fast,  spontaneous  style  which  allowed  him  to  both 
photograph  an  event  and  to  capture  the  response  of  those  witnessing 
it.  Weegee's  work,  with  its  spontaneity  and  precise  timing,  precedes 
other  New  York  photographers  such  as  Lee  Friedlander,  Tod  Papa- 
george,  Joel  Meyerowitz  and  Garry  Winogrand. 

Helen  Levitt  and  Walker  Evans  were  also  major  photographers  of 
the  1930s  and  early  1940s.  Levitt,  with  an  eye  for  and  sensitivity  to  the 
social  conditions  in  poor  Manhattan  neighborhoods,  photographed 
her  subjects  in  an  objective  and  unobtrusive  manner,  attempting  to 
capture  the  commonplace  routine  of  daily  life.  Walker  Evans'  photo- 
graphs evoke  an  ambiance  characteristic  of  each  distinct  situation  he 
encountered.  In  his  subway  portraits,  Evans  approached  and  treated 
his  subject  with  candor  and  respect. 

Color  photography  became  technically  feasible  in  the  1930s.  Paul 
Outerbridge  was  a  pioneer  in  this  expanding  medium.  His  early  work, 
made  in  the  1920s,  was  done  in  platinum,  a  black  and  white  process. 
For  the  most  part,  these  photographs  were  elegant,  abstracted  still-life 
compositions  of  simple  objects  and  geometrical  forms  arranged  in  his 
studio.  In  the  1930s,  Outerbridge  turned  away  from  his  involvement 
with  black  and  white  photography  and  dedicated  himself  to  perfecting 
the  delicate  materials  and  processes  of  the  carbro-color  technique. 
Outerbridge  recalled  in  the  1950s  his  experimentation  with  this  process 
saying,  "In  spite  of  my  considerable  experience  with  photography,  1 
wondered  for  quite  a  while  if  I'd  ever  be  able  to  make  a  good  carbro- 
print.  Many  of  these  pictures  were  made  under  considerable  technical 
difficulties  unknown  to  the  present-day  users  of  the  newer,  much  easier 
color  materials."  The  carbro-color  process,  laborious  and  expensive, 
consisted  of  three  separate  exposures  of  different  durations,  using  three 
different  color  filters.  The  three  separate  color  images,  each  1/10,000  of 
an  inch  thick,  were  transferred  in  register  one  on  top  of  the  other  onto 
the  paper.  More  than  one  or  two  prints  of  each  carbro  image  were 
rarely  made.  It  was  with  this  process  that  Outerbridge  broke  the  "color 
barrier,"  for,  in  1942,  Beaumont  Newhall,  curator  of  photography  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  acquired  three  of  these  color  prints  for 
the  museum's  permanent  collection. 

During  the  1950s,  photographers  continued  to  be  largely  ccmi- 
cerned  with  a  human  oriented  subject  matter,  both  when  on  the  streets 
and  in  their  studios.  Fashion  photography  became  an  important  art 
form  during  this  period.  As  a  separate  genre,  it  was  most  successfully 
produced  under  controlled  circumstances,  and  so  reverted  to  more 
artificial  and  contrived  compositions.  Irving  Penn,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  photographers  of  fashion,   reinxngorated   studio   pho- 


tography through  his  work.  Penn,  still  a  practicing  photographer,  is 
known  for  removing  his  subjects  from  their  natural  environment,  iso- 
lating them  in  space,  and  thus  emphasizing  their  particular  and  indi- 
\'idual  qualities. 

The  small  hand  held  camera  technically  revolutionized  photog- 
raphy and  expanded  access  to  new  subject  matter.  Thus,  the  stage  was 
set  for  photography  to  move  away  from  its  concentration  on  subject 
matter  and  to  enter  into  a  period  in  which  style  would  become  in- 
creasingly important. 

— Lauren  Baker 


The  1960s,  70s  and  80s  have  been  fertile  and  tumultuous  years  for 
photography  in  New  York.  A  significant  shift  in  professional  oppor- 
tunities and  a  subsequent  reevaluation  of  the  role  of  the  photographer 
have  brought  to  photographs  in  these  decades  a  highly  personalized 
range  of  form  and  content.  Increasingly  abandoning  established,  tra- 
ditional criteria  for  picture  making,  contemporary  photographers  have 
pushed  photographic  practice  to  new  aesthetic  and  conceptual  limits. 

Throughout  the  1940s  and  50s  large-format  picture  magazines  pro- 
vided a  framework  within  which  successful  professional  photographers 
worked.  The  form  and  content  of  these  magazine  assignments,  dictated 
by  strict  editorial  confines,  often  focused  on  issues  of  broad  social  con- 
cern, leaving  little  room  for  personal  expression. 

The  1960s,  in  turn,  saw  the  decline  of  the  picture  magazine  as 
television  coverage  and  widespread  travel  increasingly  made  distant 
lands  and  events  accessible  to  the  public.  In  addition,  a  technical  revo- 
lution in  the  form  of  small,  sophisticated  and  relatively  inexpensive 
hand  held  and  instant  image  cameras  spawned  a  host  of  amateur 
photographers  capable  of  recording  portraits  and  events  that  previous- 
ly lay  in  the  commercial  domain. 

Photography  as  an  art  form  was  entering  a  reassessment  in  the 
art  world  during  this  period.  Following  an  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Edward  Steichen's  1955  exhibition,  "The  Family  of  Man,"  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  unprecedented  critical  attention 
was  paid  to  the  potential  of  photography  as  a  viable  art  medium. 
Major  museums  and  collectors,  taking  their  cue  from  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  began  energetic  acquisition  programs.  Commercial 
galleries  devoted  specifically  to  the  art  of  photography  proliferated, 
providing  a  vital  economic  framework  for  photographers. 

As  the  market  for  photography  grew,  photographers  were  offered  a 
new  freedom  to  pursue  whatever  imagery  they  chose.  Freed  from  the 
confines  of  journalistic  enterprise,  they  enthusiastically  began  investi- 
gating and  experimenting  a  new  gamut  of  options,  developing  unique, 
romantic  and  often  highly  subjective  visions  and  interpretations  of  the 
world  around  them. 

This  range  of  choices  was  multiplied  as  color  photography  came  of 
age.  Though  developed  in  1935  with  the  invention  of  Kodachrome 
film,  it  was  not  until  the  1970s  that  color  photography  became  a  major 
creative  force.  Apart  from  sporadic  attempts  in  the  preceding  decades, 
the  complications  inherent  to  color  processing  discouraged  its  serious 
practice.  Fostered  by  the  boom  of  creativity  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of 
Polaroid  picture-taking,  photographers  turned  the  unpredictability 
and  complexity  of  the  new  technique  to  their  advantage,  exploiting  its 
difficulties  and  special  capabilities.  Armed  with  a  fresh  range  of 
processes  and  supported  by  a  new,  flourishing  market,  photographers 


were  liberated  tti  explore  a  broader  spectrum  ot  subjects. 

The  content  of  avant-garde  photography  has  developed  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Manv  contemporary  photographers  continue  to 
find  their  inspiration  in  nature  and  society,  in  search  of  the  "decisive 
moment"  that  captures  the  essence  of  a  subject  by  recording  an  image 
through  the  direct,  unmanipulated  method  of  "straight  photography." 
Unlike  their  precursors  such  as  Jacob  Riis  aiid  Walker  Evans,  docu- 
mentary photographers  began  using  the  medium  not  so  much  as  a  tool 
of  persuasion  or  as  a  declaration  of  impersonal  truths,  but  as  a  method 
of  personal  exploration.  Robert  Frank  is  a  pivotal  figure  in  this  devel- 
opment. In  his  controversial  photo-essay  "The  Americans"  (1957), 
Frank  presented  a  melancholy  survey  that  dispelled  the  myth  of  Amer- 
ica as  the  land  t^f  plenty,  depicting  instead  a  harsh  cynical  consumer 
society.  In  this  series  Frank  rejected  the  clearly  resolved  formal 
structure  and  content  of  traditional  photcigraphy  in  favor  of  a  seeming- 
ly careless,  fragmentary  rendering  of  banal  subject  matter. 

It  is  to  Frank's  example  that  contemporary  "straight  photog- 
raphers" often  look.  Garry  Winogrand,  Lee  Friedlander,  and  Diane 
Arbus  embrace  chaos,  vulgarity  and  complexity  in  their  photographic 
descriptions  of  New  York.  Winogrand,  a  central  photographer  of  the 
past  two  decades,  plucks  his  raw  and  uncontrived  images  from  the  flux 
of  street  life,  arresting  an  unusual  gesture  or  an  awkward  moment  with 
satyrical  charm.  Profoundly  influenced  by  Frank,  Winogrand  captures 
an  ironic  personal  vision  of  unaware  subjects  through  the  casual, 
arbitrary  snapshot  mode.  Lee  Friedlander,  like  Winogrand,  photo- 
graphs the  insignificant  details  of  daily  life.  Friedlander 's  vision  is  one 
that  acknowledges  ambiguity,  suggesting  enigma  in  an  otherwise  com- 
monplace scene  or  situation.  Before  her  suicide  in  1971,  Diane  Arbus 
created  eerie  psychological  studies  of  people  on  the  fringes  of  "normal" 
society.  Favoring  the  confrontational  method,  Arbus  photographed 
her  unflinching  anomalies  in  extremely  conventional  poses.  By  juxta- 
posing grotesque  subject  matter  with  traditional  presentation,  she 
records  tension-filled  portraits  that  have  yet  to  be  surpassed. 

Photographs  by  Bruce  Davidson  and  Danny  Lyon  also  bring  the 
viewer  face  to  face  with  the  alienation  and  despair  of  New  York's  street 
life.  Davidson's  "East  100th  Street"  essay  suggests  the  menace  and 
loneliness  of  life  in  Spanish  Harlem.  Lyon  provides  moving  documen- 
tation of  the  individuals  that  inhabit  the  dour  slums  of  the  city. 

In  contrast,  Tod  Papageorge  and  Joel  Meyerowitz  find  humor  and 
beauty  in  the  streets.  From  the  kaleidoscopic  drama  of  Manhattan, 
Papageorge  captures  a  timeless  heroicism.  Through  the  sensory 
experience  of  color  and  light,  Meyerowitz  acknowledges  the  grandeur 
of  the  city's  landscape  and  population. 

Helen  Levitt,  Neal  Slavin  and  Larry  Clark  exalt  the  quotidian 
aspects  of  the  urban  melange.  In  her  color  street  photographs  of  the 
1970s  Levitt  finds  mythic  significance  in  children  at  play.  Neal  Slavin  is 
known  for  his  portraits  of  groups  picked  out  in  densely  saturated, 
emotive  color.  Allowing  his  sitters  to  arrange  themselves,  Slavin  finds 
beauty  in  the  identifiable  characteristics  that  bind  them  together.  In  his 
"Teenage  Lust"  series  Larry  Clark  records  arresting  images  of  the  city's 
street-wise  youth  with  a  poignant  combination  of  machismo  and  vul- 
nerability. 

Several  recent  photographers  use  the  medium  as  both  a  means 
and  an  end  for  more  conceptually  rigorous  enterprises.  Abandoning 
straight,  unmanipulated  prints  of  the  everyday  world,  these  artists 
construct  and  photograph  fictions,  narratives,  and  still-lifes,  recalling 
the  elaborate  tableaux-vivants  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Combin- 
ing or  manipulating  photographs  in  a  number  of  ways,  these  artists 
make  statements  that  speak  to  issues  beyond  the  captured  image  alone. 


Duane  Michals  creates  surreal,  sequential  polaroid  narratives  with 
hand-written  text  that  illustrate  personal,  imaginary  and  dramatic 
situations  with  mystical  overtones.  A  master  of  the  humorous  and 
absurd,  William  Wegman  arranges  elegant  vignettes  featuring  his  pet 
Weimaraner  Man  Ray  in  a  number  of  comic  personifications  and 
transformations. 

By  constructing  and  photographing  tableaux,  Sandy  Skoglund 
creates  extraordinary  fantasy-dramas  which  draw  on  mundane  aspects 
of  daily  life  to  both  amuse  and  alarm  the  viewer.  Finding  his  inspira- 
tion in  art  history,  Don  Rodan  stages  and  photographs  modern 
equivalents  of  Greek  mythology,  the  seven  cardinal  virtues,  and  the 
seven  deadly  sins. 

Richard  Prince  and  Cindy  Sherman  borrow  images  from  mass 
media  which  they  then  recycle,  formulating  personal  commentaries  on 
modern  systems  of  communications.  Prince  adopts  directly  from  the 
media,  and  through  radical  manipulation,  represents  the  familiar  in  a 
new  and  questioning  context.  Cindy  Sherman  features  herself  in 
strongly  psychological  set-up  situations  based  on  popular  commercial 
stereotypes. 

Eve  Sonneman,  known  for  her  diptychs  that  address  conceptual 
abstracts  such  as  the  passage  of  time,  the  nuance  of  gesture,  the 
extended  instant,  and  the  reflexive  and  selective  role  of  the  photog- 
rapher, successfully  investigates  these  issues  in  large  single  Cibachrome 
image  formats.  Arranging  and  photographing  everyday  objects  such  as 
houseplants,  kitchen  implements,  bowls  and  vegetables,  Jan  Groover 
creates  intricate,  formally  dynamic  compositions  that  exploit  three- 
dimensional  space  and  subtle  tonal  transitions. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  creative  impetus  that  has  char- 
acterized the  last  twenty  years  of  photography.  In  their  investigation 
and  experimentation  with  new  processes,  subjects  and  formal  concerns 
contemporary  photographers  in  New  York  have  developed  a  creative 
vehicle  for  new,  original  and  personal  avenues  of  exploration. 

-Jennifer  Doud 
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